Those Quarrelsome Bonapartes
unmindful of her. Each time she looked out of the front
windows she could see the guard he had placed there for
her protection, and a carriage ready waiting, in case there
should be need for flight.
And no one could deny that he was doing all he could
to restore order, nor, in fact, that he was the most active
spirit in the whole city. When she stepped out of doors,
there were the cannon on the top of the Genoese Towers
pointing their black muzzles at the cathedral square.
While the commandant, the old Royalist Maillai%d, sipped
his Campolora in the citadel, covertly watching the "rats'5
and "ferrets" destroying each other, and the newly elected
colonel of the Guard ran round in circles, Napoleon had
constituted himself generalissimo of the situation. Des-
patching messengers to distant points, he had brought
in more companies of the Guard, seized the Tower, the
fountains furnishing the city's only water-supply, and
halted at the gates all wagons bringing food from
the hills. The citizens now were compelled almost to
eat out of his hand; and they hated him the more for
it.
On the fifth day old Maillard woke up and stationed
cannon in the streets. He was about to precipitate a civil
war between his regulars and the Guardsmen, though they
wore the same uniform, when the commissioners from the
governor, old General Paoli, arrived. With protean swift-
ness, Napoleon now changed his r61e, if not his uniform,
constituting himself go-between and peacemaker; and
order was restored.
Nevertheless he was summoned to the inquiry held -by
the commissioners that night in the cathedral, in some-
thing, perhaps, of a defendant's status* Letizla, of course,
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